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LIBRARY INSPIRES—LABORATORY PROVES 


The recent death of the eminent biologist, Jacques Loeb, called to mind 
the statement full of significance which he made not long ago in a private 
conversation with President Faunce, of Brown University. They were at- 
tending a dedication of a new laboratory in a well-known university where 
the library was still housed in a basement because of the lack of a suitable 
building. Professor Loeb said: ‘‘This is typical of some phases of Ameri- 
can education and embodies a great mistake. We imagine that it is in the 
laboratory that men discover new truths, and that if we can only provide 
well-equipped laboratories, important truths will soon be discovered. That 
is not the case. Real discoveries are actually made in the library and sub- 
sequently tested out in the laboratory. A new discovery is a new combi- 
nation of old ideas, and those combinations are most likely to occur to the 
mind of the scientist, not when he is handling material things, but when 
he is brooding over the thoughts of other men and rethinking them him- 
self. In these days of profound reflections, a new combination may occur 
to him and then he goes to his laboratory to verify or disprove. The library 
remains the essential of discovery.’’-—From The Official Record, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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DOES A BUSINESS LIBRARIAN NEED SPECIAL TRAINING? 


By Ruth Haylett, Librarian, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee 


What to do and how to do it are ques- 
tions that confront the novice who goes 
from the familiar classrooms of her Li- 
brary School into a business library, espe- 
cially if she faces the fascinating task of 
organizing it “from the ground up.” 
Given a spacious, pleasant room, equipped 
with the familiar Library Bureau shelv- 
ing, chairs, tables and desk to begin with, 
plus the authority to gather together a 
library that shall serve a technical re- 
search staff as well as the other depart- 
ments of an extensive business, how shall 
she solve for X? The many hours pre- 
ciously spent puzzling over cataloguing, 
classification, United States documents, 
and reference course seem valueless since 
apparently there is nothing to catalogue 
and no one needs to ask questions nearly 
so much as the librarian herself. And then 
the various departments begin to realize 
the existence of a library and the pur- 
chasing department sends up all of its 
trade catalogues with instructions to keep 
them where she can get out any one at 
any instant. Another department sends 
up a liberal supply of Farmers’ Bulletins 
and other state and federal documents; 
books that have been stored in various 
places in the plant are contributed and 
quite suddenly the librarian wakes up to 
the fact that her real test is before her 
and that it will be far more searching 
than any she has had in the classroom. 

The question may be asked then, Does 
general library training fit one to do 
special or business library work? The 
answer is decidedly in the affirmative if 
the course has been planned so that em- 
phasis is given to certain important prin- 
ciples, adaptability and accuracy, for in- 
stance, as well as to curricular subjects. 
It would be clearly impractical if not 
impossible to give a special course of 
library training for every business that 
wished to start a library, because each 
business is more or less a law unto itself 


with its own regulations and customs. 
But if one has become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the underlying principles 
which are necessary to all libraries, such 
as cataloguing and classification, and has 
learned to select and to make the most of 
the reference material at hand, and then 
if she knows how to adapt this knowledge 
so that it will fit her particular situation, 
it seems to me that she is at least well 
started toward solving for the aforemen- 
tioned X. 

Organizing a technical library in a 
business house, especially if it is a new 
departure in a business long established, 
is much like fitting together the various 
sections of an intricate puzzle to make a 
perfect whole. The tiniest section out 
of place ruins the picture. Likewise, 
unless the library can touch each depart- 
ment harmoniously, part of its usefulness 
is destroyed. The librarian who would 
make her library count must do two 
things: First, show the various depart- 
ments of the business that library service 
can be useful to them and then anticipate 
the needs of these departments so that 
when one Official or the other comes with 
a request, she can give him the informa- 
tion that he wants as efficiently as possi- 
ble. To put it briefly, first sell the library 
idea and then “deliver the goods.”  Li- 
brary schools encourage their students 
to study the town in which they may be 
located, as librarians. The same idea is 
good for the individual business, for the 
more the librarian can learn of the busi- 
ness in general and particular, the better 
she can fit her section into the whole. 
Accuracy, patience, persistence, tact, in- 
terest, courage and initiative are all quali- 
ties that apply to the one type of librarian 
as well as to the other and they can be 
developed by general library training. 

The library which I know best is the 
one that is being organized in the paint 
and varnish division of a large company, 
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and the following is a brief account of 
that process. Although it is a part of 
the research department, it is intended to 
serve the entire business. Situated on 
the fifth floor of a new and well-equipped 
office building, the library is a spacious 
room, lighted by five large windows which 
look out on a birds-eye view of the city 
and of Lake Michigan. A doorway con- 
nects it with the office of the research 
director and the rest of the floor is given 
over to the laboratories of the research 
staff. 


One of the first steps in its organization 
was to take care of the material which 
had been contributed by various depart- 
ments, and, as has already been men- 
tioned, Trade catalogues were conspicu- 
ous by their numbers. Because they are 
likely to be called for either by material or 
by firm name, two separate card catalogues 
are kept, one entry being made under 
commodity and one under name of firm. 
The cards used are standard catalogue size 
which allows space for the name of each 
firm that carries that particular article 
whose catalogue is on file. The cata- 
logues themselves are filed alphabetically 
by firm name. Since many of them are 
too large to file, they are kept on the 
shelves and the catalogue card also indi- 
cates this fact. 


There were a few books and many 
pamphlets and circulars which needed to 
be classified and catalogued but that 
problem was the same that any cataloguer 
must solve—that of listing them under 
all the various names by which they 
might be called for. They are kept in 
folders, filed alphabetically by subject and 
known as the “Information File.” 

With all the cards that were accumulat- 
ing as well as the information file and the 
catalogues, the need for a filing cabinet 
was soon apparent, and that need caused 
much consideration. Finally, after much 
deliberation, a counter height file was 
decided on, one that would not only be 
adequate for present needs but would 
allow the necessary space for growth. 
The latter point is, of course, one that 
should be given due consideration, for 
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filing material accumulates in a _ sur- 
prisingly short time. 

A very important section of the file is 
that which is devoted to the correspond- 
ence of the research department and to 
the research reports which are written by 
various members of the staff to record 
the work done on numerous problems. 
These reports are not only filed in the 
library but are typed there also, and 
since several copies of each are frequently 
sent out, and there is also much corre- 
spondence, the staff typist is kept busy. 
The correspondence and reports are filed 
according to a system similar to the fa- 
miliar Dewey Decimal. The key letter 
is “R”’ meaning “Research” and numbers 
are assigned to the various lines of in- 
vestigation carried on by the laboratories. 
Thus R-1 means “General Research Ad- 
ministration,” and R-2 “Library and In- 
formation Service,” while R-100 means 
“General Paint Investigation.” Any cor- 
respondence with Brown and Company op 
the subject of paint in general would be 
placed in a folder marked “Brown and 
Company—R-100” and filed alphabetically 
in its case. Each number can easily be 
expanded to include new cases as the need 
arises, thus R-100, R-101, R-102, and so on. 
A double record of the reports is kept, one 
on the folder and one on cards, from 
which one can easily tell the case, num- 
ber, and subject of the report, who wrote 
it and when, and what individuals have 
copies. Besides the master file of reports, 
there is also a file of extra copies of 
nearly every case, which are often useful. 

One service that has_given the library 
good publicity is the deposit loan and the 
“special order” department maintained 
in connection with it. There are between 
fifty and seventy-five books borrowed from 
the public library. They consist chiefly 
of fiction but there are also some “class” 
books and the collection is changed every 
three or four weeks. If some individual 
wants a particular book or books on a 
particular subject, it is nearly always 
possible to meet the request. The idea 
has been popular and the service has 
included books on accounting, harmony, 
travel, credits, interior decorating and 
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others. Much of its success has been 
made possible by the friendly cooperation 
of the public library. 

The day’s work includes much in the 
way of organizing the contributions that 
still come in from individuals or depart- 
ments, but it is gradually including more 
reference work and that development 
causes great delight. One reference ques- 
tion that is continuous, is the “trend of 
the market” on different commodities; 
thus reports of the various markets are 
taken from as many different papers and 
trade journals as possible, and sent each 
morning to the purchasing department. 
The library’s morning mail consists 
chiefly of magazines, but it frequently 
requires several hours to take care of 


them because they are carefully examined 
for articles of interest to individuals, 
marked, and then routed to various de- 
partments. 

It is indeed true that organizing a Busi- 
ness Library is not a simple task nor one 
that may appeal to a good many library 
students, but for that person who is in- 
terested at all in that phase of the work 
I could wish no more fascinating job, nor 
one that would be more of a challenge, 
than the opportunity to create a business 
library. It calls for the use, at one time 
or another, of every bit of knowledge that 
she can glean from a library course, as 
well as every other experience that she 
may have had but the possibilities seem 
almost endless. 





SUMMER READING 


Summer Service and Opportunities 


. The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Daily News, though written for the 
winter stay-at-home, expresses thoroughly 
the opportunity of the book and of the 
library at any time. The Publishers’ 
Weekly comments that it “must have 
made many readers start for their book 
store.” 
They’re on Their Way to Summer 


The train has whisked your family 
away to lands of palms and sweet-scented 
winds. 

Too bad you couldn’t go. Another year, 
of course——-But somebody has to stay at 
home and keep things going. 

No, you won’t be snaring 100-pound 
tuna, or following the ghosts of pirate 
kings around the Spanish Main, or skirt- 
ing the coast of the azure Mediterranean. 

Of course you'll miss them but you 
needn’t be altogether lonely. Your body 
may have to endure the savage winds and 
the slush and sleet, but your mind—— 

Your mind can launch itself into 
myriad lands of gorgeous sights; it can 
embark upon countless adventures and 
romances; it can know all the great per- 
sonages of history and of literature. 

No, you needn’t be lonely. 

You have books. 


Your Library Show Window 


Are your readers leaving you? Do au- 
tomobiles and vacations and summer 
weather interfere with your circulation? 
If your borrowers are leaving town why 
not take advantage of the opportunity 
and suggest: 


Take Along A Book 





Travel With A Book 





Goin’ Fishin’? 
Take Along A Book 





Travelers’ Insurance 
Against Boredom 





Think Before You Go 
And Take Along A Book 


These slogans with appropriate books 
and a haversack, a traveling bag, a time 
table, or a fishing rod to emphasize the 
occasion will fill your window for six 
weeks.—E. M. F. 
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COUNTY FAIR EXHIBITS 


At the County Fair 


By a County Resident 


“Weren’t you at the Fair? I’ve never 
seen such a crowd—and on the first day, 
too. I went to see John’s potatoes that he 
was exhibiting, but you’d have thought I 
was going especially to see books or a 
library or something. As soon as I got 
inside I saw a sign, ‘Meet your friends in 
books at booth K.’ I wasn’t wanting to 
see my friends in books but I did want 
to see John’s potatoes. 

“I didn’t know what section the pota- 
toes were in, but I started out to hunt 
them. Jorgenson’s booth was first, you 
know. They had their canned goods dis- 
play. They were serving sampling por- 
tions with crackers; I had some pea 
puree. It was so hot I couldn’t drink it, 
and while I was waiting for it to cool, I 
saw on the wall: ‘Get menu ideas from 
books in booth K.’ The soup made me so 
hot that I had to stop at the Artesian Ice 
company’s booth and get a glass of lem- 
onade. Somebody slipped a little card 
shaped like a bookmark into my hand. 
I looked at it and it read: ‘Cool and 
refreshing in booth K.’ 

“TI didn’t know where booth K was. And, 
anyway, I was hunting John’s potatoes. 
I didn’t go into the center of the pavilion 
but turned down the south wing, you 
know. I thought the potatoes were down 
there. On a platform at the right there 
was a little model of a silo. I stopped to 
see that, because, you know, we’re going 
to build a new silo. This was a little one 
made of concrete. It looked so nice, 
standing up there all white and smooth. 
The agent was there to talk about it. I 
thought I’d tell John to come and look 
at it. John said he thought he could 
build it himself if he studied it up. That’s 
what made me look at the little paper 
books posted up along the wall. ‘Supplied 
by booth K,’ it said! They had pictures 
of silos and concrete work in them. 

“T thought I’d never get to the potatoes! 

“But I found them. John’s had a blue 
ribbon. I knew they would have! They 


were Early Rose, and they were beauties. 
Somebody had fixed a little stand up 
above the potatoes and had opened up 
a book on it. And, my word! if there 
wasn’t a picture of John’s potatoes! Not 
John’s really, you know, but Early Rose, 
the same that John was exhibiting. ‘Prize 
winners’, it said under the picture. And 
under the book it said: ‘Recommended by 
experts. Inquire at booth K.’ 

“The potatoes next to John’s were good, 
too, only the exhibitor had washed them, 
and, of course, that took the bloom off. 
They never get a prize that way. 

“John wasn’t there so I couldn’t tell 
him about the silo. 

“Pretty nearly half the south wing was 
filled with potato exhibits. I never saw 
so many! I looked at the other exhibits, 
too, but it was kind of tiresome, with 
John not there. 

“I thought I’d like to see the cakes 
while I was there so I kept on going, back 
toward the center of the pavilion. I’d had 
a notion to send a cake, but then, I 
thought, ‘I’m too busy with preserving.’ 
There weren’t many cakes in yet. They 
weren’t to be judged till the next day. I 
saw one that looked like Mrs. Jones’. 

“The crowd was getting worse and I 
thought I’d be getting back to the car. 
I was awful tired. Then I saw ‘Booth K’. 
It was right in front of me. There were 
some shelves filled with books and a big 
blue book standing up on top. And there 
was a table and some easy chairs. They 
were all taken but just-as I moved along 
a lady got up from one and I thought ‘T’ll 
just rest a bit’. There was an electric fan 
in the corner and it did make it real com- 
fortable. There was a magazine on the 
table beside me and I picked it up. I saw 
a new story by Grace Richmond in it and 
before I knew it I was reading it. 

“In the middle of it Mrs. Thomas came 
up. She was there to see the school ex- 
hibit from Gertrude’s school. It was in 
the booth just next. She said she had 
been talking to the lady there in booth 
K about books. There was a big sign up 
at the back which said: 
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This Library Serves 
the County 


Inquire the location of your nearest station 

“Mrs. Thomas said that their Woman’s 
Club had just asked to have a station 
put in Wilton and that the village board 
had given them the room on the first floor 
of the Village hall for it. They were to 
have 500 books and have some new ones 
each month and send back those that they 
didn’t want. Sigrid Johnson is to have 
charge of it; you know she’s keeping 
house for her father now. 

“Mrs. Thomas had found some books 
there that she wanted to have in the first 
lot. She showed me one that she had 
picked. It was about China. That’s 
where my brother is now and there was 
a picture of a temple in it—one that he’s 
seen and sent me a post card of. I’d like 
to read that book. 

“Mrs. Thomas told me about some 
others as we came out. I’d no idea it was 
so late. John was waiting for me at the 
ear.” 





Stevens Point Exhibit 


The library wasn’t left out of the 
County Fair exhibits. We had the best 
display space there—not off in one cor- 
ner, but right near the flowers and beside 
the cakes and the pies. 

We exhibited a library of 25 books for 
a country school. We chose the best edi- 
tions available. Then we also had a shelf 
of new fiction and some practical books. 

On the wall we had a county map with 
pins showing the places in the county 
which had library stations. 

Then, of course, we gave something 
away. We used attractive blotters bear- 
ing facts about the library on them. And 
I noticed that they weren’t thrown away 
over the grounds as other things were. 

Amy M. Anperson, Librarian. 





At Waukesha 
I think the fair exhibit this year was 
one of the most satisfactory things we 
have ever done. It was a township fair, 
that is, a competitive fair of the schools 
in Waukesha township, and was held in 
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the stock pavilion in Waukesha. Each 
school had a booth, and the exhibits were 
judged from a regular premium list, by 
judges who are in demand for grown up 
fairs. I could go to considerable length 
about the value of such a fair education- 
ally, as it was conducted here. All the 
judging except that of the live stock was 
done on tables in the center, and the chil- 
dren and parents watched. After the 
awards were made, the judge explained his 
decisions, and why those not receiving 
prizes were disqualified. Anyone who lis- 
tened could not help learning a great deal 
about the preparation and showing of en- 
tries for an exhibit, and the adherence to 
the conditions of a premium list. 


This is all by the way so far as our 
exhibit is concerned, except that it shows 
the sort of people back of the fair. They 
were a perfectly fine group to work with. 
When I asked if there would be space 
for us, they said “Yes” immediately, al- 
though it afterward developed that they 
hadn’t a ghost of an idea of what we 
would do with the space after we got it. 
They included me in all their preliminary 
committee meetings, and that was inter- 
esting because I didn’t know how a fair 
was organized. The booths were erected 
by a committee, that is, the bare frame- 
work, but the rest of the work was left 
to each exhibitor, except us. The commit- 
tee was instructed to get our booth in 
order, and pay all expenses! 


The booth was eight feet deep, and fif- 
teen feet long. We decorated it with 
cheesecloth and green crepe paper, which 
we did not allow them to pay for as we 
can use it all again. The expense was 
about four dollars. When I asked the 
committee what kind of books we should 
bring, the county superintendent asked 
for teachers’ reading circle books, one of 
the supervisors for patrons’ reading circle 
books, and a mother for fairy tales. We 
took those, and books on vocations, cook- 
ing, child-training, house planning and 
decorating, agriculture, history, travel, 
and some fiction. 


We took over one of the tables from 
the children’s room and some chairs. Our 
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biggest mistake was in not taking enough 
chairs. We put picture books and tiny 
children’s books on the table, and books 
for older children along one side of the 
booth. We used Gaylord signs and our 
own posters liberally. The booth was 
never empty for a minute, and was gen- 
erally filled to overflowing. Our most 
popular book seemed to be the Pied Piper 
of Hamlin with the Kate Greenaway il- 
lustrations. At least twenty people, of 
assorted ages, read it in the two days. 
And the fair managers have engaged us 
for next year! 

Another expense was the drayage for 
the furniture. The committee offered 
their own trucks to take that, too, but 
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we took so much that I thought it needed 
an experienced man to supervise its mov- 
ing. It cost three dollars, so cur ex- 
penses were under ten dollars. I should 
think it could legitimately come under 
publicity in the budget if you have such 
an item. It was good publicity, I think, 
because the evening entertainment, a 
joint program of the schools, drew a very 
large crowd, and the chairman suggested 
from the platform that the library booth 
be visited. Jt was. 


I might include a statement about 
spending two days on your feet on a 
cement floor, but words fail. 


Mary Corson, Librarian. 





DRAMA READING AND THE MOVIES 


By Marjorie E. Bumps, Student Wisconsin Library School 


The featuring of books in the library 
upon which movies have been based is 
becoming a popular and successful form 
of Library Publicity. Why not encour- 
age the reading of plays in the same way? 
Drama is one of the most active fields 
of writing today, and an extensive num- 
ber of published plays are continually 
being adapted to the screen. There are 
innumerable ways of bringing to the at- 
tention of the public the fact that they 
can obain the printed story of the movie 
which they have enjoyed or which is 
scheduled to be shown in the near fu- 
ture. The following is a selected list of 
published plays upon which recent movies 
have been based: 

Adam and Eva, by Guy Bolton and George 

Middleton. 

Anna Christie, by Eugene O’Niell (in Mantle- 

Best Plays, 1921-22). 

The bad man, by Porter Emerson Browne (in 

Mantle-Best Plays, 1920-21). 

A bill of divorcement, by Clemence Dane, (in 

Mantle-Best Plays, 1921-22). 

The charm school, by Alice Duer Miller and 

Robert Milton. 

Clarence, by Booth Tarkington. 
Daddy-long-legs, by Alice Jean Webster. 
Duley, by George Kaufman and Marc Con- 

nelly (in Mantle-Best Plays, 1921-22). 
Enter Madame, by Gilda Varesi and Dolly 

Byrne (in Mantle-Best Plays, 1920-21). 
The famous Mrs. Fair, by James Forbes. 


The fighting blade, by Beulah Marie Dix. 

The green Goddess, by William Archer (in 
Mantle-Best Plays, 1920-21). 

Grumpy, by Horace Hodges and T. Wigney 
Percyval. 

The hero, by Gilbert Emery (in Mantle-Best 
Plays, 1921-22). 

Lightnin’, by Frank Bacon. 

Little old New York, by Rida Johnson Young. 

Loyalties, by John Galsworthy (in Mantle- 
Best Plays, 1922-23). 

The admirable Crichton, by James M. Barrie 
(Male and female). 

The man from home, by Booth Tarkington. 

The masquerader, by T. H. Booth (from the 
novel by K. C. Thurston). 

Merton of the movies, by George Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly (in Mantle-Best Plays, 
1922-23, from story by Harry L. Wilson). 

Milestones, by Arnold Bennett. 

Miss Lulu Bett, by Zona Gale. 

Monna Vanna, by Maurice Maeterlinck. 

Nice people, by Rachel Crothers (in Mantle- 
Best Plays, 1920-21). 

The passing of the third floor back, by Jerome 
K. Jerome. 

Peg o’ my heart, by J. Hartley Manners. 

Salome, by Oscar Wilde. 

The servant in the house, by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 

Seventeen, by Booth Tarkington. 

Six cylinder love, by William Anthony Mc- 
Guire (in Mantle-Best Plays, 1921-22). 

A tailor-made man, by J. H. Smith. 

Three wise fools, by Austin Strong. 

To the ladies, by George Kaufman & Marc 
Connelly. 

Turn to the right, by Winchell Smith & J. E. 
Hazard. 
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FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


“Yes, They Are!” 


The librarian entered the schoolroom. 
She looked about slowly, all around, as 
though she had never been there before. 
The children watched her expectantly. 

“You have windows here!” she said. 

A little gasp of a laugh went around. 

What a question! They turned and 
looked at the windows as though to as- 
sure themselves of the fact. 

“What are they for?” the librarian said. 

“What do you see through them?” 
There was a note of incredulity in her 
voice. 

“How far can you see?” 


“A hundred miles.” “A mile.” Ideas 
differed. 

“What kind of things?” 

“Trees.” “Houses.” “People.” “Birds.” 


“White clouds.” 
What funny questions! There was a 
pause. The children were watching her. 
Then she said, “Books are windows.” 
And out of the stillness that followed a 
high little voice said, “Yes! They a-a-re!” 


* * J 
Through books we may look far away 


to other lands, see other people—see 
windmills in Holland or spotted leopards 


wandering in African jungles; see real 
things that are! Or we may look behind 
us through our book-windows and see 
real things that were and are no more; 
things that happened before we were 
born or before Columbus was born. 

There is another book-window. This 
is the window into someone’s mind; that 
book which tells of things which never 
were or people who never lived. These 
people and lands existed only in some- 
one’s mind. He put them into his book. 
We read his book and we see them—and 
behold that book is a window between 
his mind and ours. 

That is the magic of books! Take one 
up. It is just a collection of sheets of 
white paper covered with curious black 
marks—white paper and printer’s ink! 
Yet what magic in it! Is it any wonder 
that the first people who could read were 
sometimes called magicians? This white 
paper and black ink may be the means 
of making you see something new, some- 
thing you have never thought of before; 
something far away or high up! This 
books leads your spirit to far horizons. 


Yes, books are windows! 


Grace L. Atpricu, Head of Chil- 
dren’s Dept., Madison Free Library. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mrs. Winifred Lemon Davis 


Magazines Rich in Suggestions 


The world is so full of a number of 
things but we fail to realize the happi- 
ness which these things are supposed to 
have, because we do not make use of the 
wealth. 

Magazines spread before us so much 
which we can “apply” that it seems too 
bad not to keep in touch with their world 


of ideas. For instance, in Drama, March- 
April, 1924, are printed the selections 
made by the Public Library at Worcester 
of “Modern Plays Concerning Real Peo- 
ple.” The list follows: 


Carb & Eaton, Queen Victoria; Dane, 
Will Shakespeare; Drinkwater, Abraham 
Lincoln, Mary Stuart, Oliver Cromwell, 
Robert E. Lee; Fitch, Barbara Frietchie, 
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Beau Brummel, Nathan Hale; Guitry, De- 
burau; Ibsen, Emperor and Galilean; 
Mackaye, Jeanne d’Arc; Maeterlinck, 
Mary Magdalene; Masefield, Esther and 
Berenice; Newton, Doctor Johnson; Par- 
ker, Disraeli; Peabody, Portrait of Mrs. 
W., Marlow; Phillips, Herod, Nero, Paola 
and Francesca, Sin of David, Ulysses; 
Shaw, Caesar and Cleopatra. 

In the same number is an account of 
how the library at Utica, N. Y., con- 
verted its loan desk into a stage each 
evening during Drama Week, and by the 
use of appropriate hangings at the rear 
and on the sides the effect of a little 
theatre was produced. At 9 o’clock for 
five successive evenings local dramatic 
organizations offered dramatic programs 
of a high order. The attendance for the 
week was 2,010. 

In the Playground, February, is “Right 
Reading for Children.” The place of the 
magazine has become an important fac- 
tor in the department of the child, but 
the book still should come first. 

Every librarian should read in the 
April, 1924, Bookman, “The Preacher and 
the Book Habit.” While the advice is 
given chiefly to the book seller, it is also 
true for the librarian. Among things 
worth thinking about, “one is that the 
book world would do well to sell the idea 
of books for a while, rather than to sell 
a book.” 





We Make Our Own Movie Slides 


We advertise our Barron Public Library 
at the local theatre by making a new slide 
every week. 

The Mat-Slides are secured from the 
theatre manager, 50 for $2.00. This will 
last almost a year and is not expensive 
advertising. The slides are run every 
night free of charge. 

To make the slide: place the Mat-Slide 
in the typewriter; for best results re- 
move the ribbon, though this is not nec- 
essary, and many typewriters have a 
lever to throw the ribbon out. Write in 
the opening of the mat. Then take out 
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the typewritten film by cutting the en- 
velope along the edge. Place the film and 
the Mat face of the envelope between 
glasses (these are loaned to us by the 
theatre man), and bind the glass edges 
with a bit of adhesive paper. The glasses 
may be used over many times. 


What do we put on the slides? Gay- 
lord Bros. catalogue for 1921 has several 
pages of Library Posters which will give 
many excellent ideas; also the March, 
1923, Wisconsin Library Bulletin has an 
article on “Do You Believe in Signs?” 
which has been very helpful; lists of 
new books; monthly report; notice of spe- 
cial days or weeks as “Garden Week.” 

The carbon copy of the Mat-Slide is 
kept, and the date is placed on the cata- 
logue poster so as not to use it again too 
soon. 

JOSEPHINE ANDERSON, Librarian. 





High Tribute 


So I wandered out into the large room 
with its radiating shelves. A man of the 
world feels at home, I suppose, wherever 
there is a decanter; and a man of letters 
is instantly acclimated when he comes 
upon a row of books. I was now happy 
in Fort William. A town may well be 
judged by the library it keeps. And the 
library is the visible measure of the li- 
brarian. I knew that I had found a 
charming woman; now I was to discover 
a remarkable librarian. She had selected, 
with that divination which is culture, 
lines of titles that beckoned me to read, 
until I wondered what I had been at all 
these years. In one alcove stood the best 
of Canada’s literature, a surprising bulk; 
in another the boys and girls of high 
school age could browse without being 
betrayed into stupidity; while on the 
walls were paintings by the younger Ca- 
nadian artists. The bright symbols of 
intelligence and taste shone everywhere, 
and later, as I roamed the wide wilder- 
ness of Ontario with successive borrow- 
ings from these stacks in my pocket, I 
had occasion to be thankful to the men 
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who had stood behind Miss Black as she 
created this refreshing oasis in the adja- 
cent desert—From The Lake Superior 
Country, by T. Morris Longstreth. (Cen- 
tury Co., 1924.) 





“New Larned” and the Old 


Two additional volumes of the New 
Larned are out. These are volumes 10 
and 11. They are up to the high stand- 
ard of the others. 

There are many libraries which have 
not had the old edition. The lack of 
funds may also be the reason for not 
buying the new edition. But those li- 
braries owning the previous volumes may 
be willing to part with them for a mod- 
erate price in order that these smaller 
sister libraries may own them. Some li- 
braries who plan to buy the new edition 
have already sent word that they will 
sell their old one. 

The latest announcement as to price 
states that this will be $105 to $168, de- 
pending upon the binding. 





World Book Publications 


An intensive use of the World Book is 
made possible through the company’s pub- 
lication of a pamphlet, Projects and Prob- 
lems, and various outlines for reading 
and study. The first is especially for 
teachers, but the outlines will be useful 
not only in connection with school work, 
but also with study club programs, espe- 
cially where the library’s books are lim- 
ited. 

Some of the subjects for which the 
World Book is analyzed are “Ancient 
World,” “Art,” “Dramatics,” “Science of 
Living Things” and others equally inter- 
esting. A Course in Citizenship covering 
twenty studies in the fundamentals of 
good government is another line of study 
which has been worked out. Exact pag- 
ing is given. This material may be se- 
cured by writing to Quarrie & Company, 
86 Randolph Street, Chicago. For those 


who have the ten volumes of the World 
Book, the outlines are sent free. 
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Crain’s Market Data Book and Directory 


This is a directory of class, trade and 
technical publications, as well as a pres- 
entation of the statistical and marketing 
facts regarding each industry, trade, and 
profession. It gives to the advertiser and 
the merchandiser a view of the field as 
a whole. The information in different 
fields will also be of interest to the gen- 
eral student interested in facts and fig- 
ures of various industries. 


Librarians have been receiving this 
book, and it is in response to their in- 
quiries that this evaluation is given. 
While it is primarily for advertiser and 
merchandiser, it answers questions which 
many people would like to ask, but do 
not know where to find the information 
and often do not know for what to ask. 
An illustration will suffice. How much 
of an undertaking is the building of a 
hotel of 200 rooms? The details given 
even to the pincushion on the dresser 
overlook nothing and the cost of a room, 
with what should be realized from it in 
operation is quite definitely estimated. 
The same concreteness is given for the 
restaurant. For equipping a lunchroom 
one should figure on $75 a seat, according 
to this book. 





Moving Pictures 


With the slogan “Selection, not cen- 
sorship—the solution,” the National Board 
of Review of motion pictures has pub- 
lished in the interests of better pictures 
a selected list. The pictures listed in 
the pamphlet are those released in 1923. 
It consists of 506 films out of a total of 
1519 reviewed by the Board. 

The value of the publication is varied. 
Familiarity with its contents may bring 
about more interest on the part of the 
public and of individuals in cooperating 
with the local movie theatre to bring bet- 
ter films to the community. Information 
relative to the pictures likewise assists 
in determining their value. The pamph- 
let is 25 cents, and is called Selected Pic- 
tures, for the Family Program, Young 
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People and Special Entertainments, 1923- 
24. To be secured from the National 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





New York Times Index 


Not many small libraries feel that they 
can afford to be subscribers of the New 
Yerk Times Index. On the other hand 
there are libraries doing without it who 
would find it a valuable investment. It 
is $8 a year. There are certain years 
when almost any library can make good 
use of it, especially those years of politi- 
cal campaigns. While the index is pri- 
marily to the New York Times, it is use- 
ful for other papers since important 
events are recorded almost simultaneously 
throughout the press of the country. 

In addition to its being an index to 
the news, the New York Times Book Re- 
view is also covered by the Index. It 
thereby becomes a guide to current books 
and reviews, to articles on authors and 
literary movements. Drama, music and 
art are likewise indexed. Since many 
libraries take the Book Review, the part 
of the Index covering this would be of 
direct use. 





Pamphlets 


In the Booklist of the A. L. A. for 
April of this year are some interesting 
pamphlets, a list compiled by Miss Flor- 
ence L. Jones, of the Reference depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis Public Library. 


American Walnut; the cabinet-wood of 
the ages, 161 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. American walnut manufacturers’ 
association. 42p. free. Artistically il- 
lustrated publication giving the use of 
walnut in furniture manufacture 
throughout history, including a period 
classification of walnut furniture. 


Burnett, Mrs. Frances H. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin; a sketch of her life, with an 
appreciation. Boston, Houghton. 10p. 
free. 


Dates. Beach and Washington St., New 
York. The Hills brothers company. 
16p. free. Booklet treating of the 
place of dates in history, botany and 
in the life of the human race. 
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Fred, T. W. The story of a pair of silk 
stockings. Chattanooga, Tenn. Dav- 
enport hosiery mills. 48p. free. At- 
tractively illustrated booklet on silk 
culture and the manufacture of silk 
stockings. 

From wool to cloth. Boston, American 
woolen Co., 42p. postage. Distributed 
by Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, 
R. I. A useful, instructive booklet giv- 
ing a few facts concerning the woolen 
industry in America and a description 
of the process of manufacturing wor- 
steds and woolens. 

Lowell, Amy. Robert Frost: a biographi- 
cal sketch. N. Y. Holt. 10p. free. 
From “Tendencies in Modern American 
poetry” reprinted with the permission 
of Miss Lowell and her publishers, the 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

Minerals and cut stones; reference book 
containing condensed and _ simplified 
descriptions from standard works on 
mineralogy. 431 Hudson St., N. Y. M. 
L. Morgenthau. 80p. 50c. 

More than one hundred years of pub- 
lishing. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 14p. 
free. 

The pros and cons of the transportation 
act of 1920; a handbook of information 
and suggestions for the use of farm 
bureaus and others in debating the 
railroad question. 58 E. Washington 
St., Chicago. American farm bureau 
federation. 107p. 50c. 

Safety from fire; fire protection engineer- 
ing as applied to construction and occu- 
pancy of buildings. 123 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. Associated metal lath 
manufacturers. 74p. free. An adver- 
tisement of metal lath but it contains 
valuable discussion of fire hazards and 
gives a suggested building code. 

Wedgwood. 255 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons. 17p. 10c. 
Interesting booklet, giving short sketch 
of Josiah Wedgwood and an account of 
Wedgwood china. - 

Whitten, Robert. Regional zoning. 4616 
Prospect Av., Cleveland. 30p. free. 
Other pamphlets which will also be of 

interest to patrons are the following. 

They should be sent for to Supt. of 

Documents, Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C. 

Care of the food in the home. U.S. Dept. 
of agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1374. 5 cents, 

Chrysanthemums for the home. WU. S. 
Dept. of agriculture. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1311. 5 cents. 

Local names of migratory birds. U. S. 
Dept. of agriculture. Miscellaneous 

circular No. 13. 20 cents. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Preceptor 


The students resumed residence study 
on April 8, after eight weeks of practical 
work in the libraries of the state. They 
took up their studies with eagerness hav- 
ing learned by the field practice the 
reason for many theoretical lessons that 
had been set during the first semester, 
and ready for more lessons that would 
help in the solution of various questions 
which they had found were part of library 
work, 


The 37 members of the class were as- 
signed to libraries in 24 communities, 
each student having an appointment in 
two libraries of different types. They 
had a share in all phases of the regular 
work of the library, besides in a number 
of instances carrying on some special 
work, such as cataloguing, revising old 
catalogues, checking shelf list and cata- 
logue, story-telling, serving as acting li- 
brarian, etc. 


It was expected that every student 
would contribute something to publicity. 
Articles in this and the April numbers of 
the Bulletin are the work of one student 
in fulfillment of her assignment; news- 
papers in 23 communities were furnished 
with news material on their public libra- 
ries by other students, while window 
displays of books, talks in schools, a 
dramatic reading, and other forms of 
publicity were carried forward. A bul- 
letin board at the school was devoted 
to a display of the students’ publicity, 
as has been the custom for a num- 
ber of years after field practice, that all 
of the class may have the benefit of the 
work of her classmates in “putting over 
the library.” Feature articles, lists of 
new books, selected books on certain sub- 
jects, items on book exhibits, lists of 
books on gardening, books for Lenten 
reading, books for children, books of in- 
terest to men, books that appeal to 
women, etc., were among the special 
stories prepared and published. 


A seminar in charge of Prof. W. G. 
Bleyer, Director of the Course in Jour- 
nalism, based on the work actually done 
by the students brought the study of 
Publicity to a fitting conclusion. Profes- 
sor Bleyer’s comments on the work ac- 
tually accomplished were both construc- 
tive in their criticism and stimulating for 
future efforts. 

The usual schedule for the spring quar- 
ter is being followed for the daily lessons, 
the compilation of the required bibliog- 
raphies going forward as the special order 
for the spring weeks, side by side with 
the lessons, problems, and required read- 
ing in the regular courses. The subjects 
upon which the students are compiling 
bibliographies are as follows: 


Supervised recreation—Miss Allman. 
Regulation of dance halls and other places of 
amusement—Miss Ashmore. 
Romance and adventure of scientific explora- 
tion—Miss Bailey. 
Care of neglected and dependent children— 
Miss Benedict. 
John Keats—Miss Blakely. 
Standard of living—Miss Helen Brown. 
Modern revival of marionettes—Miss Thera 
Brown. 
Criticism of Robert Browning’s poetry—Miss 
Bumps. 
Unemployment insurance in the United States 
—Miss Clark. 
Best books for intermediates—Miss Crothers. 
Inventors—Miss Demmler. 
Public health nursing since 1919—Miss Du- 
Brucq. 
Books about books published in the 20th cen- 
tury—Miss Fenton. 
Population—Miss Grondahl. 
The literature of social surveys—Miss Hager. 
Better homes—Miss Hempstead. 
Fraternities in colleges and high schools— 
Miss Hicok. 
Educational dramatics for young people— 
Miss Hooley. 
Prevention of automobile accidents—Miss 
Hughes. 
Books and other material on nature and out- 
of-door life—Miss Kistler. 
Books portraying home life—Miss Knapp. 
American short stories and story writers— 
Mrs. Knight. 
American travel (including Canada)—Mrs. 
Kohler. 
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Building and loan associations in the United 
States—Miss Kosmoski. 

The problem of truancy—Miss Lawton. 

College libraries—Mr. Liu. 

Matthew Arnold—Miss McKenzie. 

Legal rights of women—Miss McLaughlin. 

Regulation of signs and advertisements on 
highways—Mrs. Nutting. 

Power of the supreme court to declare laws 
unconstitutional—Miss Perry. 

Chicago drainage canal—Miss Ream. 

Teaching mathematics in high schools—Miss 
Rockwell. 

Literary censorship—Miss Rugg. 

Supervision of text books (Cashman bill)— 
Miss Simpson. 

Biography (thesis and bibliography )—Miss 
Wesely. 

State parks—Miss Wurzburg. 

Visiting teacher and teacher’s cottages—Miss 
Young. 





School Notes 


Mrs. Aline Kilmer, the widow of Joyce 
Kilmer, was the welcome guest of the 
School on the first day of the term. giv- 
ing special distinction to the day. She 
read from her own poems, to the delight 
of all. 

Laura S. Caton, acting librarian of the 
Racine Public Library was the guest of 
the School early in April, speaking brief 
to the class on the “Professional aiti- 
tude.” Mary Corson, librarian Waukesha 
Public Library, was another welcome vis- 
itor. During the Normal School Conven- 
tion, Martha O. Skaar, assistant librarian, 
La Crosse Normal, Malvina Clausen, li- 
brarian Oshkosh Normal, Winifred Wi- 
nans, librarian Eau Claire Normal, Eliza- 
beth A. Lathrop, librarian River Falls 
Normal, and Eleanor Welch, librarian 
Stevens Point Normal, called at the 
School and were gladly received. 

Mr. Lester, representing the Wisconsin 
Library School, attended the open meet- 
ing of the Temporary Library Training 
Board which was held in New York City, 
April 15-17. Polly Fenton, ’09, was the 
delegate of the Wisconsin Alumni Asso- 
ciation. While in New York, Mr. Lester 
saw Edla Laurson, ’18, librarian, Public 
Library, Mitchell, South Dakota, who is 
on leave of absence for a winter of study 
and work in the New York Public Li- 
brary, and Cora I. Lansing, Summer Ses- 
sion, ’02 and ’04, librarian, Public Library, 
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Wausau, Wis., also on leave of absence 
for study in New York, which only goes 
to prove, what we have been realizing for 
a long time, that Wisconsin is well rep- 
resented in far away places. 


Alumni Notes 


Julia A, Robinson, ’09, Alice B. Story, 
715 and Ora F. King, ’22, are on the fac- 
ulty of the Iowa Library Summer School 
to be held from June 9 to July 18. Ma- 
rian E. Potts, ’12, and Kathleen Thomp- 
son, ’23 appear on the program of the 
Alabama Library Association meeting 
held at Birmingham April 24, 25 and 26. 

Callie Wieder, ’14, is president of the 
Iowa Library Association and Gertrude I. 
Sheridan, Summer School, ’16, is secre- 
tary. Ethel E. Else, ’15, is vice-president 
of the South Dakota Library Association. 

E. Mabel Smith, ’11, (Mrs. Earle B. 
Williams) active in the organization of a 
library in Pawhuska, Oklahoma, was ap- 
pointed a member of the board when the 
library was incorporated. She has also 
been engaged to organize the library. 

Ruth Balch, 712, has returned from a 
sojourn of seven months in Europe. She 
is now serving temporarily as reviser in 
the catalog department of the Newberry 
Library. 

Marian E. Potts, 712, is in charge of 
county work for the Public Library, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The position includes a 
book wagon as well as the administration 
of the county system. 

Irma Walker, ’15, who was librarian for 
the Western Society of Engineers, Chi- 
cago, during the winter, received the ap- 
pointment as reference librarian, Public 
Library, Long Beach, Calif., and began 
work on May 1, 1924. 

Siri Andrews, ’16, after a year’s leave 
of absence began work again in the Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., as children’s 
librarian in the East Branch Library last 
September; she spent a year in European 
travel and working in the children’s li- 
braries of Stockholm, Sweden. 

Grace Estes, ’16, is to be enrolled in the 
Summer School of the University of Wis- 
consin, 1924, having been granted leave 
of absence from the Library Division of 
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the Minnesota Department of Education. 

Juliet Lawrence, ’16, was married to 
Mason Merrill on March 22 in Pittsburgh. 
They are making their home in Chicago. 

Hazel D. Laing, ’17, joined the staff of 
the Public Library, Hibbing, Minn., as 
branch librarian the first of April. 

Winifred Lewis, ’19, resigned her posi- 
tion in the Detroit Public Library and 
began work as reference librarian in 
charge of branch work in the Tulare 
County Library at Visalia, Calif., in April. 
Gretchen Flower, ’10, is the librarian. 

Carol J. Smith, 719 (Mrs. W. G. Dick- 
son) moved from Pittsburgh to Two 
Rivers, Wis., early in the year. Her ad- 
dress at Two Rivers is 2219 Adams 
Street. 

Lillian Froggatt, ’20, is to be librarian 
at Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., be- 
ginning September 1. 

A. Ruth Rutzen, ’20, has resigned as 
librarian at Wisconsin Rapids to take a 
position in the Detroit Public Library. 
She began work in her new position 
April 16. 

C. Louise Chamberlin, ’21, (Mrs. J. D. 
Ferguson) accepted a position in the 
catalogue department of the Newberry Li- 
brary in April. Since January she has 
been serving temporarily as assistant li- 
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brarian at the Public Library, Pullman, 
Ill. 

Elsie E. Jolliffe, ’22, has resigned her 
position in the library at Missoula, Mont., 
to become first assistant in the county li- 
brary at Pendleton, Oregon. 

‘Harriett Shouse, ’22, sends a copy of 
the Kansas City Public Library Staff 
News. Miss Shouse is secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization. 

Murza V. Mann, ’23, was married on 
March 14 to William J. Lauder, of De- 
troit. They are at home, 19385 S. Hart- 
ford Street, Redford, Michigan. 

Jane Radford, ’23, has been appointed 
cataloguer in the Oshkosh Normal School 
Library for the coming year. She has 
been on the staff of the Public Library, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, since her graduation. 

Carina Vedel, ’23, who has been in the 
cataloguing department of the State Li- 
brary at Aarhus since her return to Den- 
mark after commencement last June, has 
accepted a position as assistant in the 
Bibliotek at Roskilde. Here she is in 
commuting distance of Copenhagen, her 
home. She writes of conditions in Den- 
mark as being very uncertain, saying, 
among other things, “the situation is get- 
ting worse and worse, the value of the 
crown is falling constantly, and is now 
about half its worth.” 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Editor, Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Algoma. The library has been moved 
to new quarters in the city hall. The 
description of the light airy room fol- 
lows: 

“How nice it is up here. So airy, light, 
and yet so nice and warm.” 

“Yes, and there seems to be so much 
more room.” 

These and other similar remarks were 
heard in the new quarters of the library 
in the city hall as two ladies appeared to 
exchange books and inspect the new ar- 
rangement. 


The exclamations were not superfluous 
in the least, for there is a prevailing 
neatness and comfort about the new 
room. In many libraries, one gets the 
feeling of a cold unresponsive chamber 
but not so with this one. 

As one climbs the few stairs leading 
to the sanctum he is impressed with the 
newness and attractiveness. A button 
at the left is a switch for the light which 
illuminates the steps. Rubber mats on 
the landing and upper steps give a 
greater degree of quiet to the approach. 
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On either side of the entrance is a 
bulletin board used to call attention to 
new or worthwhile books or give out 
notices and other needful information. 
Across the southwest corner is the li- 
brarian’s desk. Six windows afford a 
sufficient amount of light. 

At the rear of the main room of the 
library is a smaller room with a back 
stairway leading to it, used to unpack the 
traveling libraries, and to mend and re- 
pair torn books. This room has abundant 
cupboard space where the materials for 
work can be kept by themselves. 

The walls which are tinted in a cream 
color reflect a certain amount of light and 
give rest to the eye—Algoma Herald. 

Appleton. With the return of the first 
birds there was a steady demand at the 
public library for books on birds. Many 
persons have also asked to borrow 
mounted pictures of birds. 

Papini’s Life of Christ and Kathleen 
Norris’s Butterfly are heading the demand 
at the library. 

Miss Mary DeYoung, assistant at the 
public library who has been traveling in 
Europe during the winter, arrived home 
in April. 


Ashland. Ten copies of Scott’s Home 
citizenship for new Americans have been 
presented to the library by Ashland 
county. These are particularly for the 
use of those desiring to become citizens. 

An interesting review of Adams’ Revo- 
lutionary New England, written by a 
prominent local attorney, appeared in the 
paper. 

A group of children’s books shared a 
colorful florist’s window for display dur- 
ing the Easter season. 


Barron. The library has been keeping 
a record of its township circulation. The 
report for March is as follows: Arland 1, 
Dallas 5, Barron 114, Clinton 1, Maple 
Grove 55, Prairie Farm 1, Stanfold 4. 
Barron township has appropriated $50 for 
the library this year. The library in- 
tends to continue to keep this township 
record. The March circulation was 2,537. 

Benton. Girls’ Book Week, April 21-27, 
and Boys’ Week, April 27-May 3, were 
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observed by the library. Special collec- 
tions for both boys and girls were bor- 
rowed from the Traveling Library De- 
partment, Exhibits of these books were 
placed in store windows. 

The following committees have been 
appointed: Finance, Mesdames Sproule, 
Latham and Leitzell; Library, Mesdames 
Latham, Nicolay and Miss Turnbull; 
Book, Mesdames Leitzell, Sproule, Win- 
skell; Publicity, Dr. Bent, Mesdames. 
Leitzell, N. W. Ebert. 

The librarian reported 200 books be- 
longing to the Benton Public library and 
400 books in use from the Wisconsin 
Traveling Library Department. There 
are 278 books in circulation. 

Black Creek. The library has been 
closed for some time but was opened 
again to the public in April. 


Blair. The walls and ceiling of the 
library have been redecorated. The sum 
of $91.50 raised by an entertainment and 
social was given to the library -board 
for the support of the library. 

Burlington. Miss Edith Hess, libra- 
rian, has resigned her position to take 
effect late in the summer. Miss Hess is 
endeavoring to advance the rearrange- 
ment of the library as far as possible 
before the new librarian takes up the 
work, 


Chippewa Falls. The New York Ro- 
tary Club’s List of books for boys was 
used by the library for its young patrons. 
A story hour for the first, second, third 
and fourth grades was held during April. 

Colfax. A new four-drawer vertical 
file has been placed im the library. The 
appropriation for 1924 was raised to 
$1600 with an emergency fund of $400 
additional. 


Columbus. The local paper called the 
citizens’ attention to Columbus’s beauti- 
ful library. It is well located and aims 
to serve the community by borrowing 
books if the required titles are not in 
the local collection. 


Darien. Darien has the reputation of 
having the best boosters of any small 
town in the state. The local pride takes 
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the form of well kept lawns and gardens 
and the library keeps abreast of the com- 
munity interest by offering books on 
gardening and flowers. 

A minstrel show was held for the 
benefit of the library, netting $97.08. A 
gift of $5.00 was also received from a 
club. Such donations aid greatly in the 
purchase of new books. 


Fairchild. Miss Susan G. Akers, li- 
brary visitor, made a visit to the Fair- 
child Public Library recently. Miss 
Akers was especially pleased with the 
circulation statistics for January, Febru- 
ary and March which totaled 2032. Miss 
Akers’ visit was very helpful and inspir- 
ing. 

Mrs. R. F. Barlow and Mr. Biddlecom 
donated several volumes to the library 
lately. The library has just added 40 
new books to its shelves, including fic- 
tion and non-fiction. 


Mrs. W. F. Hood and Mattie Derry as- 
sisted in accessioning the new books. 
Miss Derry neatly typed the book cards 
at the bank. 


Irvin F. Heise, Principal of the school, 
had on display at the library some in- 
teresting exhibits of fertilizers. Mr. 
Heise not only is a specialist in agricul- 
ture but has had the actual farming ex- 
perience. 


The library is indebted to the Eau 
Claire County Medical Association for 
one year’s subscription to the Hygeia 
Magazine. This magazine is in popular 
style and is recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and by the Free 
Library Commission. 


A new collection of books from the 
Traveling Library Department was re- 
ceived the first of May for use through 
the summer months, 

Papini’s Life of Christ and Edgar 
Guest’s poems are in great demand at 
the library. 


Fond du Lac. The library is empha- 
sizing the reading of American authors, 
following a course outlined by the Bu- 
reau of Education. 
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The March circulation broke all rec- 
ords, passing the 20,000 mark. 


Fox Lake. Two successful food sales 
were held recently for the benefit of the 
library. The territory was divided into 
two sections, one section contributing 
for one sale, and the other for the second 
sale. These sales were managed by the 
Fox Lake Woman’s Club. 


Hartland. A list of books long overdue 
has been compiled at the library. The 
patrons are urged to look over their 
book shelves to detect the books so eas- 
ily put away and forgotten. This is part 
of an effort to bring the library books 
back home for the use of other readers, 


Hayward. Owing to the failure of the 
First National Bank, where the library 
funds were deposited, it was necessary 
to close the public library. This deprived 
many children and adult patrons of the 
use of the library. Through the gener- 
osity of L. S. Robbins it has been possi- 
ble to open the library again and to keep 
it open until the financial situation is ad 
justed. This action by Mr. Robbins is 
highly appreciated by the citizens. 


Hudson. The appropriation has been 
raised from $2,000 to $2,895. Within the 
past year new semi-indirect lighting fix- 
tures have been put in and the walls and 
ceiling redecorated. The appearance of 


the library has been much improved 
thereby. 
Janesville. Thirteen new magazines 


have been added to the subscription list 
of the Janesville library. 

During a recent visit to Janesville, 
Miss Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Pre- 
ceptor, Wisconsin Library School, called 
at the library. Miss Hazeltine spoke be- 
fore the Janesville branch of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women. 

“One hundred movies from 100 books” 
is the title of a good list issued by the 
library. These stories seen in movies 
may be borrowed from the local library 
for reading. 


Jefferson. The book lists recently ap- 


pearing in the paper are lists of the titles 
recommended by the local patrons. 
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Kewaunee. Perseverance and the li- 
brary habit are guaranteed to conquer 
many obstacles, especially if the public 
library has an excellent supply of ref- 
erence books and of new and old fiction. 
This statement headed the library’s book 
list. 


La Crosse. The exhibit of religious 
books at the library aroused considerable 
interest. The collection included volumes 
loaned by local ministers and others se- 
lected and recommended by them. The 
exhibit was indeed an impressive one. 

The Century Club devoted a recent pro- 
gram to Wisconsin. Miss Borresen. Li- 
brarian of the public library, had a most 
interesting paper on women writers. 
Carl Sandburg recently spoke on “What 
is Poetry?” and read selections from his 
own poems and stories, charming his 
audience for the entire evening. 


Ladysmith. The president of the Pi- 
oneer National Bank has been interested 
in recommending books to his assistants 
in the bank. Some of his recommenda- 
tions appeared in the local paper. 

The subject of child health has re- 
ceived special attention recently through 
the addition of periodicals and books on 
the subject. 

The report for the year of 1923 showed 
a circulation of 35,568. In less than ten 
years the circulation has almost tripled— 
a remarkable growth for the library. 


Lake Mills. Plans for a new heating 
plant and the addition of a children’s 
room have been authorized by the library 
board. This remodeling will probably 
be done during the summer. 

An interesting shelf in memory of 
Clara Faville Updike has been estab- 
lished at the library. The titles found 
here include non-fiction and the better 
fiction. The increasing interest in such 
books has been noticeable. 


Lodi. A copy of Thelma and the Na- 
tional Geographic and Asia magazines 
have recently been presented to the pub- 
lic library. 


Merrill. Story hours have been held 
through the winter on Saturday morn- 
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ings. The stories have been told by 
volunteer assistants. 


Milwaukee. Mr. S. H. McKillop, Chief 
of the Extension Division, recently cele- 
brated the end of thirty years of service. 
Mr, McKillop began his connection with 
Milwaukee library interests as librarian 
of the old South Side library. Here his 
idea for extension work developed. The 
idea was worked out and in 1916 Mr. 
McKillop was created director of exten- 
sion work. The work now covers the 
whole county. The Bulletin congratu- 
lates Mr. McKillop on his long and useful 
term of service. 

The prizes won in the bird house con- 
test were awarded by M. S. Dudgeon in 
the rotunda of the public library, The 
winners were guests at a luncheon of the 
Kiwanis Club. 

Miss Margaret McIntosh, head of the 
order department, gave special book re- 
views at a staff luncheon recently. 

Two new library stations have_ been 
opened, one at the Goodwill Community 
center and the other at the Grand Avenue 
Social center. These collections have 
special connection with adult education 
classes. 

The library has been collecting a com- 
plete list of literary products of Wis- 
consin. The list of authors alone occu- 
pies considerable space in a newspaper 
column. 


Mineral Point. Circulation for the first 
three months of 1924 was 4,624. 


Monroe. A law suit was recently set- 
tled by referring to the old files of the 
local paper which the Monroe library has 
carefully bound and preserved. Lawyers 
came from New York City and Minnesota 
to consult these files and the final deci- 
sion was affected by their findings. 

The library recently supplied specifica- 
tions and technical information to per- 
sons wanting information on equipment 
for fur farming. Complete information 
from cost and profits to chemical formula 
for paint used was issued. 

The librarian spent a day in Madison 
recently, selecting special material from 
the Traveling Library Department. 
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About 150 volumes of fiction were in- 


cluded. 


Neenah. Miss Ida Kellogg, for twenty 
years connected with the Neenah Public 
Library, and city librarian since 1914, 
died on April 15, after an illness with 
pneumonia. Miss Kellogg was closely as- 
sociated with all the interests of the 
city and served the community with real 
understanding through the public library. 
Her place will be difficult to fill. 


Miss Kellogg was a woman who made 
the ideal service real in her life. Wher- 
ever her splendid character found expres- 
sion there she was found giving devoted 
and happy service. Her home and her 
loved ones, her church and her commu- 
nity are the richer for that service. Es- 
pecially marked was this quality in her 
work as librarian. It was her aim to 
make the library fully serve the people 
of Neenah, and no one ever sought in- 
formation or help that the library could 
give, that was not efficiently and gladly 
given. Particular attention was given to 
the children who came with a view of 
establishing a love for good literature, 
which will mean much to the community 
in the future. 

Miss Kellogg was a woman of firm 
convictions and loyalty to friends and be- 
liefs, and her courage in the face of diffi- 
culties and illness was remarkable. She 
was a devoted and helpful Christian 
whose life counted for the best things. 
She was one of those of whom it can 
well be said: “Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord. They rest from their 
labors and their works do follow them.” 
Neenah News. 

The assistant librarian reports that 
during the month of March, 5,456 books 
were circulated. One hundred forty-six 
books were renewed by telephone. The 
number of nonfiction books read by the 
children was very high. 

An unusual interest seems to have 
arisen in books on building and home 
furnishing. The library publishes an in- 
teresting list including magazines on dec- 
oration and beautiful homes. 


Nekoosa. A library building fund has 
been started by the Nekoosa Literary 
Club with the hope that various civic 
and social organizations of the village 
will contribute to swell the fund and that 
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in due time a fine and suitable building 
for the library will be possible. 

New Richmond. The appropriation has 
been increased to $1,572.79. 


Oshkosh. Miss Laura A. Selkregg has 
resigned her position as librarian to ac- 
cept a position in the Pittsburgh Library 
system. 

The library has had on display a col- 
lection of books on business. During the 
last two years special care has been 
given to building up a well balanced, well 
selected collection and that effort has 
met with good results. 


Owen. The library lists an interesting 
lot of titles borrowed from the Wiscon- 
sin Traveling Library Department for 
special requests. The subjects include 
news writing, travel in China, fiction, 
psychology, Ibsen, bees, and bovine tu- 
berculosis. 

New book shelves, a filing cabinet and 
a small table have been added to the 
library equipment. This much needed 
furniture has been appreciated. 

The librarian writes “I enjoy the Li- 
brary Bulletin so much, and the ‘Round 
the circle department is especially inter- 
esting.” 

Park Falls. The new quarters in the 
city hall to be used by the public li- 
brary were inspected by Miss Susan Grey 
Akers, library visitor from the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission. Accord- 
ing to the visitor’s statement, the library 
room is admirably fitted for the use, 
Methods and figures from other libraries 
of Wisconsin were given to show how 
the library should be properly financed. 
The efforts of the librarian and the li- 
brary board during the past year have 
evidently been much appreciated. The 
new library quarters bear witness to this. 

Nearly 100 new books were added to 
the public library during March. 

Portage. Following the example of 
Milwaukee, the local library is collecting 
books by Wisconsin authors. Portage is 


particularly fortunate in having three of 
Wisconsin’s prominent authors among 
its residents. 
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Prairie du Chien. Miss Hess, librarian, 
on a recent trip to Madison, selected 450 
volumes from the Traveling Library De- 
partment for use in her library. A col- 
lection for the winter’s use had been 
chosen in the fall. The new collection 
will serve the special interests of the 
summer, 


Racine. “There is no red tape about 
becoming a user of the Racine Public 
Library. Any resident of Racine county 
may have free use of the library. This 
means that any borrower may take home 
as many books of non-fiction, two books 
of fiction, six magazines, innumerable 
pamphlets and pictures, all at one time, 
at any time he wishes. The library also 
has a catalogue of all books in print in 
the United States since 1912, also indexes 
to all the leading magazines; in fact, 
a key to practically all that can be found 
in books. Come and see if this is not so.” 


Reedsburg. These lines, borrowed 
from the Goshen, Indiana, library, apply 
to Reedsburg’s own library: 

In this library you will find, 

Books for every age and mind. 

Glad-day books, sad-day books, 

Books to make you gay or wise. 

Office books, shop-room books, 

Books to make your pay check rise. 


The coming of spring has brought the 
demand for bird books. The library has 
a chart on which the name and date any 
bird seen by a child is recorded. 


River Falls. The public library has a 
larger circulation than many of the other 
Wisconsin libraries which have been 
much longer in existence. This fact was 
brought out by Miss Akers, visitor from 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 
Miss Akers also gave many valuable sug- 
gestions regarding library management. 

A play was recently given by the Tues- 
day Club for the benefit of the library; 
$39.00 was realized for the library fund. 


Sheboygan. Increasing numbers of 
men and boys, especially those employed 
in shops and factories, have been making 
use of the public library. This is prob- 
ably due to carrying some publicity into 
the shops. Practically «aii the factories 
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of the city have displayed attractive 
posters supplied by Miss Marks, the li- 
brarian. This is part of the library’s 
wider publicity campaign. 

Books on “Own your own home” and 
interior decoration are timely when 
spring building is at its height. An in- 
teresting collection of books on these sub- 
jects is displayed in the public library 
and a list of titles appeared in the paper. 


Sun Prairie. At the recent elections a 
bond issue of $10,000 was voted for a li- 
brary in Sun Prairie. The new site for 
the library was donated to the village by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kind of Chicago. It is 
one of the most ideally located spots in 
the village and is known as the Bird 
property. 

The report for 1923 showed an increase 
of 732 volumes over the previous year. 
The library added 152 volumes. The Wis- 
consin Magazine has been added to the 
reading tables. Titles which the library 
does not have are constantly borrowed 
from the Traveling Library Department. 
Since the beginning of the school year 
the librarian has supplied 33 books and 
16 clippings and magazines to parochial 
and public schools. 


Two Rivers. The annual library ball 
was held on April 23. 


Watertown. Miss Mary Shinnick, for 
many years a member of the library 
board, died in April. “As a trustee of the 
public library she showed intelligence 
and interest. She believed in the power 
of books. In many ways she sought to 
extend their influence. By cooperation 
and suggestions she aided every library 
venture. She could see the big plan, yet 
she never forgot the individual.” Such 
is the appreciation expressed by the li- 
brarian. 

A special collection of books of short 
stories has been collected in response 
to a special demand on this subject. 


Waukesha. A bird contest was con- 
ducted in April for the fifth to the 
eighth grades. Specimen birds were 
borrowed from the Milwaukee museum 
and the contest consisted in identifying 
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these birds, The library furnished innu- 
merable handbooks as aids in identifica- 
tion. 


Waupun, The library is interested in 
the showing which it would make if 
Waupun entered the Better Cities con- 
test. The increasing use of the library 
will indicate that the institution is serv- 
ing the city well. 

More books were circulated in March 
than in any month in the history of the 
library. 


Wausau. Vilhjalmur Stefansson pre- 
sented the library with a copy of his 
book The Northward course of empire. 
This is the only book by Mr. Stefansson 
which the library did not already own. 

The season called forth an exhibit of 
gardening books at the library. 


West Bend. The report for 1923 
showed a collection of 5,213 volumes in 
the library, with 1700 borrowers making 
use of the books. The circulation was 
16,840. The library extends its service 
to five factories and one club room. 


Winneconne. A St. Patrick’s carnival 
under the auspices of the Civic League 
realized nearly $250 for the benefit of the 
public library. A delicious dinner was 
served from five to seven o’clock, fol- 
lowing which an interesting program of 
music and reading, an address and a 
book talk was furnished for the audience. 
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The program was followed by an auction 
of donated articles. The carnival was 
heartily supported by the business men 
and the citizens. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The Woman’s Fed- 
eration and other women’s organizations 
of the city have redecorated and fur- 
nished the large upstairs room to be used 
for community club work. A new floor, 
new lighting fixtures and new furniture 
make a decidedly attractive room out of 
it. 

The library board has authorized the 
employment of a second full-time assist- 
ant. This is necessitated by the growth 
of the work. 





Book lists published in newspapers 
have been received from the following li- 
braries: Appleton, Beaver Dam, Colum- 
bus, Darien, Hortonville, Janesville, Lady- 
smith. Lake Geneva, Lodi, Madison, Mil- 
waukee, Marshfield, Neenah, Oshkosh, 
Park Falls, Racine, Wausau and West 
Allis. 

Annotated lists of books were also re- 
ceived from Darien, Eau Claire, Fort 
Atkinson, Green Bay, Janesville, Ke- 
nosha, Kewaunee, Manitowoc, Marinette, 
Merrill, Mineral Point, Racine, Rice Lake, 
Superior, Waupun and Wisconsin Rapids. 

Special lists for Lenten reading were 
received from Antigo, Marshfield and 
Waupaca. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Adler, Felix. The reconstruction of the 
spiritual ideal. 1924. 218p. Apple- 
ton $1.50. 170.4 


Contains the six lectures which the leader 
of the New York Ethical Culture Society de- 
livered at Oxford as the Hibbert lectures for 
1923. Subjects: De profundis, The spiritual 
ideal, Marriage, Social reconstruction, Society 
of mankind, Attitude toward life. The fifth 
is a clear-headed discussion of international- 
ism. 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. Twelve tests 


of character. 1923. 213p. Assn. 
Press $1.50. 240 
Essays on “practical religion and right 


living’ reprinted from the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal. The style is popular and the good, clear 
print helps make it an inviting book. 

See Booklist 20:158 Feb. ’24. 


Larson, Christian D. The new science 
of work. 1924. 91p. Crowell 90 
cents. 174 

The purpose of work is twofold. “To apply 
energy and talent in constructive action in the 
outer world,” and to “strengthen, build and 
develop the man who works.” The author 
stresses the second purpose. May be added 
to the books of the popular “success” type 
if new titles are desired. 


Martin, Alfred W. A philosophy of life 
and its spiritual values. 1923. 98p. 
Appleton $1. 170.4 

A revision of the author’s What human life 
4s for. Has chapters on such subjects as 

Happiness, Health, Culture, Is death the end, 

Poise in bereavement, The ethics of Jesus, etc. 

Easy to read and is a good addition to books 

of popular philosophy. 


Sociology 
Belting, Pau! E. The community and its 
high school. 1923. 371lp. Heath 
$1.80. 379.17 


A readable, up-to-date discussion of edu- 
cational methods and problems written for 
teachers and students of education. Chapters 
of special interest are: The high school prin- 
cipal, The dean of girls, Pupil participation 


and cooperation in high school control, The 
extra-curricular activities, and The develop- 
ment of high school spirit as a factor in super- 
vision. Valuable bibliographies follow each 
chapter. 


Legal foundations 
of capitalism. 1924. 394p. Mac- 
millan $3. 330.1 

An attempt to present the economic con- 
cepts underlying present day legal decisions 
regarding property, contract and business 
relations. One of the most important books 
in the field of theoretical economics that has 
appeared for many years. For large libraries. 


Commons, John R. 


Coolidge, Calvin. The price of freedom. 

1924. 420p. Scribner $2.50. 308 

A selection of speeches and addresses de- 

livered on various occasions since 1920. “Well 
indexed. 


Hurt, Huber W. The college blue book. 


v. 1. 1923. 473p. maps. College 
Blue book, 1612 Chicago Temple 
Bldg., Chicago. $6. 378 


The first of three volumes. Covers colleges 
of liberal arts and sciences. Gives information 
as to tuition and other fees, entrance require- 
ments, requirements for degrees, etc. In- 
cludes colleges for negroes and junior colleges, 
lists the universities of the world and has an 
educational atlas of the U. S. Extremely 
valuable as a reference work. 


Newbigen, Marion. Commercial geog- 
raphy. (Home university library) 
n.d. 256p. Holt $1. 380 


Excellent treatment, taking up in order, 
typical commodities in their geographical rela- 
tions, transportation, a comparison of repre- 
sentative communities. Author is editor of 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine. 


Wolfe, A. B. Conservatism, radicalism, 
and scientific method. 1923. 354p. 
Macmillan $3.50. 304 

On the thesis that practically all people, 
both conservative and radical, view public 
questions from the point of view of their own 
prejudices. These prejudices are irrational 
and stand in the way of social progress. The 
remedy lies in adopting the scientific attitude. 

A decidedly worth-while book, but not easy 

or popular reading. 
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Science 
Burkitt, M. C. Our forerunners. (Home 
University library.) mn. d. 256p. 
Holt $1. 571.1 


A condensed account of all that is known 
of primitive man. The compression in the 
early chapters tends to make them uninter- 
esting for general reading. This does not ap- 
ply to the two concluding chapters on Pale- 
olithic art, which are full and extremely read- 
able. 


Taming the wildings. 
illus. Putnam $3.50. 
581.97 
Handbook on the cultivation of native trees, 
shrubs and plants. Advocates transplanting 
only to a natural environment and illustra- 
tions are designed to show the latter. Not 
intended as a manual of identification but 
could be used for that purpose. Planned as a 
companion volume to the Mathews handbooks 
on trees and wild flowers. A very desirable 
addition to almost any library. 
See Booklist 20:207 Mar. ’24. 


Durand, Herbert. 
1924. 380p. 


Loomis, Frederic B. Field book of com- 
mon rocks and minerals. 1923. 
278p. illus. Putnam $3.50. 549 

Should prove satisfactory where a book 
on the subject is desired. Good illustrations. 

Bibliography and index. 

See Booklist 20:87 Dec. ’24. 


Slosson, E. E. Chats on science. 1924. 
273p. Century $2. 504 
Short talks written for syndication by a 
chain of newspapers. The author has pur- 
Pposely avoided any systematic arrangement, 
desiring to make it a book to be dipped into 
rather than read consecutively. Some of the 
chapters are so short as to be merely tantaliz- 
ing, but the book surely offers something of 
interest to every reader. 


Tyler, John M. The coming of man. 
1923. 147p. Marshall Jones $2. 575 
A very broad treatment of the origin and 
evolution of life. Written in a pleasing style, 
with touches of humor. 
See Booklist 20:206 Mar. ’24. 


Useful Arts 


Beard, Harriet E. Safety first for school 
and home. 1924. 223p. Macmillan 
$1.28. 614.8 

Deals with the principles that underly the 
prevention of accidents in our streets and 
homes, and gives practical suggestions. The 
last half of the book outlines courses in safety 
education from the kindergarten through the 
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eighth grade and has a First Aid chapter of 
especial value to teachers and leaders. The 
author is Supervisor of safety education in 
the Detroit public schools. 


Bogart, Ernest L. Economic history of 
American agriculture. 1923. 1738p. 
illus. Longmans $1.25. 631.1 

Chapters taken from the author’s larger 
work “Economic history of the United States.” 

Suitable for a high school text. 

See Booklist 20:251 Apr. ’23. 


House, C. A. Canaries. n. d. 257p. illus. 
McKay $3.50. 636.68 
Covers all aspects of canary care and 
breeding, including exhibiting, and devotes 
chapters to the various breeds. <A _ useful 
book. Well illustrated and indexed. 


Lippitt, Louisa C. A manual of correc- 
tive gymnastics. 1923. illus. 249p. 
Macmillan $1.60. 615.82 

A useful manual for all instructors in 
physical education. Many of the exercises 
can also be followed by individuals for self 
help. The chapters on posture and flat foot 
should be widely useful. Author was formerly 
professor of physical education in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Lucas, DeWitt B. 
acter. 1923. 368p. 


Handwriting and char- 
illus. McKay $2. 
652 

“A thorough, well-arranged presentation of 
the subject. Covers the ground in 
detail and has brief chapters on the analysis 
of handwriting of famous and infamous 


people.” (Booklist). Small print its chief 
defect. 
See Booklist 20:205 Mar. ’24. 
Mosher, Clelia D. Woman’s physical 
freedom. 1923. 87p. Woman’s 
Press $1. 613 


A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s Health and the woman movement. 
A little book that many women would find 
helpful. Gives suggestions for exercises and 
right habits of living and attaches great im- 
portance to attitude of mind. 


Fine Arts 


Confessions of a prima donna. 1924. 
3800p. Stokes $2.50. 780.9 
This may be fiction or may be bona fide 
history. In either case it is interesting and 
will be widely read. Gives a fascinating 
picture of a girl’s struggles and successes. 


Cortissoz, Royal. American artists. 
1923. 363p. illus. Scribner $3. 759.1 


Comprehensive volume of critical sketches 
including painters, sculptors and one archi- 
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tect, with chapters on the American academy 
in Rome, New York as an art center, Roose- 
velt and the fine arts in the Freer gallery in 
Washington. For any library where there 
is any art interest. 


See Booklist 20:228 Mar. ’24. 


William S. Practical amateur 
1923. 245p. Little $2. 
770 


Book from which every amateur should 
learn something of value. Opens with a brief 
history of photography. Discusses both tech- 
nical and artistic aspects. Is well illustrated, 
with chapter references, bibliography, glos- 
sary and index, 


Davis, 
photography. 


Dexter, George Blake. The lure of 
amateur collecting. 1923. 189p. 
illus. Little $3. 730 


This is really a book of reminiscenses in 
which the author relates anecdotes connected 
with the collecting of his treasures, many 
of them stories of unconventional meetings 
with celebrities. Interesting, but not essen- 
tial. 

See Booklist 20:89 Dec. ’23. 


Faure, Elie. History of art: modern art. 
1924. 517p. illus. Harper $7.50. 709 


The fourth and concluding volume of this 
important work. Takes up modern art by 
countries, beginning with Rubens, Frans 
Hals, El Greco, and others, and concludes 
with a chapter on The contemporary genesis. 
Many excellently reproduced illustrations. 


Hubbard, E. H., ed. On making and col- 
lecting etchings. 1923. 184p. illus. 
Boni & Liveright $4. 767 


Handbook giving just the information the 
layman desires. Covers briefly the history 
and definitions of etching processes and treats 
also of standards of excellence. Different 
members of the Print Society of England have 
made contributions to the work. Has a 
chronological bibliography, with general index 
and index to bibliography. Expensive but 
a worth while addition to art collections. 


Van Dyke, John C. New guides to old 
masters. 1924. Scribner $1.25. 759.5 


Critical notes on the art galleries of Europe. 
Most valuable as a guide book to have in 
hand, but useful to the prospective traveler 
or to anyone making a study of pictures. The 
simple, untechnical language recommends 
them for use by the untrained. No illustra- 
tions other than frontispiece. Volumes issued 
include Venice, Milan (one volume) and 
Rome. 
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Sport and Recreation 


Davenport, Eugene. Vacation on the 
trail. 1923. 101p. illus. Macmil- 
lan $1.50. 796 


Admirable little handbook. Describes an 
actual camping expedition in the Rockies and 
gives items of information that every camper 
or tramper may profit by. Covers every phase 
of the subject, including “rope and strap 
craft,” with chapters on the diamond and 
the square hitch. 

See Booklist 19:308 Jul. ’23. 


Wardlaw, Charles D. Fundamentals of 
baseball. 1924. 94p. illus. Scribner 
$1.75. 797 

The author, who has taught baseball at 

Columbia University summer sessions for 

several seasons, attempts to analyze the fun- 

damental processes: Throwing, pitching, 
catching, batting and base sliding. The illus- 
trations, evidently from motion pictures, are 


admirable. Boys will study them with inter- 

est. 

Wilce, John W. Football. 1923. 242p. 
illus. Scribner $2. _ 197 


Book by the coach at Ohio State University, 
addressed particularly to those who want to 
play the game. Many diagrams and pictures 
from photographs. 

See Booklist 20:128 Jan. ’24. 


Literature 
Eliot, Charles W. A late harvest. 1924. 
305p. Atlantic $3. 814 or 824 


The author who has just celebrated his 
ninetieth birthday presents a collection of 
miscellaneous papers written during the past 
decade. Many are biographical and remi- 
niscent. Others bear on education, religion 
and public affairs. Perhaps not needed in 
small libraries. 


Fagin, N. B. Short story writing, an art 
or a trade? 1923. 139p. Seltzer 
$1.50. 808.3 

A teacher of short story writing rebels 
against the buncombe of his trade. A good 
book for the young author to read as a cor- 
rective for the commercialized ideals held up 
in the majority of short story manuals. Has 

a chapter on the moving pictures and their 

influence on fiction writing. 

See Booklist 20:209 Mar. ’24. 


Hearn, Lafcadio. Essays in European 
and oriental literature. 1923. 339p. 
Dodd $2.50. 814 or 824 


A selection from the editorials and special 
articles written by Hearn when he was on 
the staff of the New Orleans Times-Democrat, 
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from 1882-87. They have not appeared be- 
fore in book form. The essays on oriental 
literature are perhaps the most valuable, al- 
though the studies of French and Russian 
literature are also interesting. By means of 
analytics could be made very useful in a 
library . 
See Booklist 20:210 Mar. ’24. 


Hind, C. L. Life and I. 1923. 222p. 
Dodd $2.50. 824 
Short, informal essays that have appeared 
in a London newspaper. By the author of 
Art and I, Authors and I, etc. 
See Booklist 20:210 Mar. ’24. 


Machen, Arthur. Dog and duck. 1924. 
Knopf $2.50. 824 
Twenty-seven short essays, many of them 
treating of old English customs. Will find 
readers in larger libraries. 


Van Doren, Carl. Many minds. 1924. 
242p. Knopf $2.50. 814 or 824 
Critical papers, on Mary Austin, George 
Ade, Robert Frost, Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
H. L. Mencken, Carl Sandburg, and other 
literary figures. Although many of them were 
written as book reviews they have more than 
temporary interest. The author’s criticism of 
himself written for the Nation is also in- 
cluded. 


Poetry 


Auslander, Joseph. Sunrise trumpets; 
with an introd. by Padraic Colum. 
1924. 73p. Harper $2. 811 or 821 

Frail larch-shadows glimmer liquidly, 

Edged with the tremor of bewildered rain; 

The pines are stenciled lank and vaporously 

In oscillating mist; roots writhe and strain 
To one more cool wet grasp of earth: O Spring 

In hollows where the furtive water hums 
A vehemence of rich remembering 

Unfurl the flags of April! Beat your drums! 


In every corner of the woods and valleys 
Flutters the little talk of violets; 
Gust after gust leaps out, flaps loose, then 
rallies ; 
The reed tastes fire; the white dove ten- 
derly frets; 
I walk over brinks of beauty, shivering: 
Unfurl your flags and beat your drums, 
O Spring! 


Bridges, Robert, comp. The Chilswell 
book of English poetry. 1923. 263p. 
Longmans $2; school ed. $1.25. 

821.08 


A selection of standard poetry, including a 
few modern writers of the type of De la Mare 
and James Stephens. An attractive book, 
making a good addition to school collections. 
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Clark, Martha Haskell. The home road. 
1924. 112p. Appleton $1.50. 
811 or 821 
Poems on themes of universal appeal writ- 
ten in singing rhythms. 


Doyle, Camilla. Poems. 1924. (T73p. 
Appleton $1. 821 
Contains some really delightful and un- 
conventional poems on English country scenes. 
In particular the author is fascinated by can- 
als and canal boats. 


Ficke, Arthur Davison. Out of silence. 
1924. 116p. Knopf $2. 811 or 821 

Most notable for its sonnets is this volume 
by a writer already known to poetry lovers. 


Gray, Morris. The city’s voice. 1923. 

135p. Marshall Jones $2.50. 811 or 822 

A beautifully made book containing. some 

very pleasing verse. Expensive for the small 

library, but might be added to large collec- 
tions. 


Greever, Garland & Bachelor, J. M., eds. 
The soul of the city. 1923. 364p. 
Houghton $1.75. 821.08 

Interesting and unique collection to which 
both past and present day authors contribute 

—Bryant, Wordsworth, Goldsmith, Sandburg, 

Noyes, Sara Teasdale. Although many of the 

poems will be found in volumes already in 

the library the collection is worth having. 
See Booklist 20:209 Mar. ’24. 


Gwynn, Stephen. Collected poems. 1924. 

109p. Appleton $1.50. 821 

A book of poems on Irish themes. One of 

the volumes Appletons are issuing in uniform 
binding as the Appleton Library of Verse. 


Sterling, George. Selected poems. 1923. 
231p. Holt $2. 811 or 821 
Many readers will find pleasure in this se- 
lection from the author’s other published 
works. In mood, rhythm and imagery there 
are suggestions of Tennyson. 


About St. Francis 


Chesterton, Gilbert K. St. Francis of 
Assisi. 1924. 234p. Doran $1.25. 
921 

The author undertakes to interpret the 
life of St. Francis for the secular reader, 
showing him what it means to a Catholic. 
In Chesterton’s characteristic style, with his 
well-known enthusiasms and prejudices. Not 
overloaded with detail and reads easily. Be- 
longs to the new Modern Readers Bookshelf. 
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Housman, Laurence. Little plays of 
St. Francis. n.d. 287p. Small $3. 


822 

A cycle of plays from the life of St. Francis 

each depicting an incident, real or legendary, 

in his career. Some of them are actable and 
could be used on church programs. 


Lee, Harry. The little poor man. 1924. 
169p. Dutton $2. 812 or 822 
The story of St. Francis sympathetically 
told in four acts. The play was awarded the 
Poetry Society’s drama prize of $500 and is 
a most interesting addition to Franciscan lit- 
erature. 


Biography 


Annin, Robert Edwards. Woodrow Wil- 
son. 1924. 404p. Dodd $2.50. 921 
A character study based on an analysis of 
Wilson’s public acts as president of Princeton 
and as chief executive. Aims to be impartial 
and perhaps is, so far as any book can be at 
the present time. But the author is a strong 
Roosevelt partisan and his criticisms of Wil- 
son’s policy are from that point of view. A 
good book to have on the shelves with either 
Baker, Tumulty or Dodd. 


Bianchi, Martha Dickinson. Life and 
letters of Emily Dickinson. 1924. 
386p. illus. Houghton $4. 921 


Will not be of wide popularity, for Emily 
Dickinson’s personality like her poetry, ap- 
Ppeals to the few. Buy for large collections. 
Small libraries may borrow on request. 


Autobiography of 
Andrew Carnegie. Popular edition. 
1924. 385p. Houghton $1.50. 921 

Issued at a price that brings it within the 
range of all small libraries. 


Harris, Corra. My book and heart. 1924. 
318p. Houghton $3. 921 
Without attempting to be “‘tediously accu- 
rate or disgracefully truthful” the author of 
The circuit rider’s wife has written her auto- 


Carnegie, Andrew. 


biography. An absorbing and unconventional 

book. 

Rolland, Romain. Mahatma Gandhi. 
1924. 250p. Century $1.50. 921 


A character study of this remarkable man 
and an interpretation of the non-cooperative 
movement. Written from a sympathetic point 
of view and translated into excellent English. 
A short book, easily read. 


Williams, Wayne C. William Jennings 
Bryan. 1923. 127p. Revell $1. 921 


Subtitled “A study in political vindication.” 
The author reviews Bryan’s public career 
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from 1896 onward with a view to showing 
that time has vindicated his principles. 
See Booklist 20:213 Mar. ’24. 


History and Travel 


Johnston, Martin. Camera trails in 
Africa. 1924. 342p. illus. Century 
$4. 916 


Fascinating account of wild animal pho- 
tography in Africa. The author is a motion 
picture photographer who has spent many 
years in the South Seas. This is the story of 
his first African adventure. Excellent il- 
lustrations, 


Longstreth, T. Morris. The Lake Su- 


Perior country. 1924. 353p. illus. 
Century $3.50. 917.7 
A narrative of wanderings on the Canadian 
side of Lake Superior. Pleasantly personal, 
like the author’s other books, on the Catskills, 
Adirondacks and Laurentians. A good com- 
panion volume to Waldron’s We explore the 
Great Lakes, as the two overlap at just one 
point. 


Newton, Stanley. The story of Sault 
St. Marie and Chippewa county. 
1923. 199p. illus. Sault News Ptg. 
Co. pa. $1. 977.4 

A work to which the author has devoted an 

immense amount of original research. The 
Indian contribution is most valuable, bringing 
together scattered traditions and information 
about daily life that is difficult of access to 
laymen. The French portions are almost 
equally good, although some errors of state- 
ment are noticeable here. The latter part 
dealing with the 19th and 20th centuries is 
also adequate. Wisconsin libraries may well 
add it to collections of local historical mate- 
rial for the Northwest. 


Fiction 
By American Writers 


Alexander, Elizabeth. Réles. 1924. 


310p. Little $2. 

Story of two girls who resemble one an- 
other so closely that they are able to ex- 
change places without detection. One is 
bored by society and the other tired of the 
stage and each finds the new rdéle exactly to 
her liking. Light and entertaining. 


Balmer, Edwin. Fidelia. 1924. 368p. 
Dodd $2. 
Story with scenes laid at Northwestern 


University and in Chicago. Fidelia is a beau- 
tiful, vivid creature who flashes into the pic- 
ture of college life, disturbing and rearrang- 
ing its pattern. An interesting novel. 
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Burlingame, Roger. You too. 1924. 


302p. Scribner $2. 

Story of a young man who ruins his 
chances of authorship by going into the ad- 
vertising business and writing catchy “bunk” 
in order to make money. Well written, a 
novel above the average. 


Burt, Struthers. The interpreters house. 
1924. 445p. Scribner $2. 

Story of present day New York social life 
in which it is proved that one can be rich, well 
born, educated, cultivated, and yet be a man. 
The character drawing is excellent and the 
background well drawn. 


Curran, Henry H. Van Tassel and Big 
Bill. 1923. 311p. Scribner $1.75. 
“Incidents in New York ward politics told 
with skill and humor.” (Booklist.) Have ap- 
peared as short stories in Scribner’s magazine. 
See Booklist 20:217 Mar. ’24. 


Kelland, Clarence B. The _ steadfast 
heart. 1924. 357p. Harper $2. 
The story of a boy who starts life under 
the handicap of disgraceful parentage and a 
jail experience and who wins success, re- 
spect and love in spite of it. A book many 
readers will enjoy. 


Knibbs, Henry Herbert. Wild horses. 
1924. 272p. Houghton $2. 

A story laid in the Arizona of the old West, 
in which the capture of a wild gray stallion 
is featured, and a wealthy Chicago girl finds 
that flirting with a strong primitive westerner 
leads her into serious and unexpected diffi- 
culties. 


Lawson, W. P. Lem Allen. 1923. 248p. 
Boni & Liveright $2. 

Omitting the usual blood and thunder, this 
story is told with a genuine humor that will 
please many readers who do not care for the 
stock western novel. 


Mavity, Nancy Barr. Hazard. 1924. 
3l1lp. Harper $2. 

Story of a girl’s encounter with the world. 
The first chapters, dealing with her childhood, 
are admirable. Her later adventures, after 
she goes to New York, have less reality. Not 
for the small library. 


Parsons, Marion Randall. A daughter of 
the dawn. 1923. 287p. Little $2. 
This novel of the Hawaiian Islands takes 
up the problem of inter-racial marriage as it 
affects the children. The background is well 
drawn and no attempt is made at a definite 
settlement of the problem. 
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By British and Irish Writers 


Back L. Adams. The perfume of the 
rainbow. 1923. 324p. Dodd $2. 
Stories with Eastern settings and a basis 
of Eastern mysticism. For readers with a 
taste for the unusual. A well made book with 
good print. 
See Booklist 20:175 Feb. ’24. 


Buchan, John. Midwinter. 1923. 3338p. 
Doran $2. 

History and fiction, romance and adventure 
blended into a worth while tale of the time 
of the Wars of the roses. Although some read- 
ers may feel that the story itself drags, Mid- 
winter will stand out as an interesting char- 
acter of whom they would like to hear more. 

See Booklist 20.55 Nov. ’23. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. Eve’s lover and 
Other stories. 1924. 304p. Scribner 
$2. 


Thirteen short stories by an English writer. 
Very well done. Will be appreciated by dis- 
criminating readers. 


Hackett, Florence. With benefit of 
clergy. 1924. 286p. Boni & Live- 
right $2. 

Irish peasant tragedy, the story of a fine 
principled man married to a slattern. Not 
a happy tale. Its merit lies in the simplicity 
of its telling. 


Hewlett, William. White stacks. 1924. 
288p. Houghton $2. 

This is a pleasant English story concerned 
for the most part with the circumstantial evi- 
dence which points to the dishonesty of the 
treasurer of a local “sports club.’””’ Amusing 
and ends happily for every one. Very Eng- 
lish in atmosphere. 


Heyer, Georgette. Instead of the thorn. 
1924. 345p. Small $2. 

Story of a young girl of today brought up 
by the conventional standards of Victoria’s 
reign and of her difficulties in adjusting her- 
self to life and marriage. Theme handled 
with restraint, but not needed in small li- 
braries. 


Niven, Frederick. Justice of the peace. 
1923. 453p. Boni & Liveright $2.50. 
Long, slow moving story of a Scottish fam- 
ily, concerned especially with the relations of 
an artist son and his parents. Scenes are 
laid in Glasgow and the atmosphere of the 
city is made very real. Excellent characteri- 
zation. The author now lives in British Co- 
lumbia and has written western stories of a 
more popular nature. This book, published 
ten years ago in Great Britain, has intro- 
ductions by Hugh Walpole and Christopher 
Morley. 
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Simpson, Robert. Eight panes of glass. 
1924. 301p. Stokes $2. 
Janet Cromarty, an invalid who views life 
through the eight panes of her window, is 
the moving force in this story of the Scottish 


highlands. A quiet story of the kind many 
readers enjoy. 
Woods, Margaret L. A poet’s youth. 


n. d. 340p. Boni & Liveright $2. 

The author has made a novel out of the secret 
chapter in Wordsworth’s life, his romantic 
love affair with Marie-Anne Vallon, the bare 
facts of which were revealed by Professor 
Harper in Wordsworth’s French daughter 
(Princeton Univ. Press 1921). Much too long, 
filling over 300 closely printed pages, and will 
be read only by those deeply interested in the 
life and personality of the poet. 


Translations 
Aldanov, M. A. Saint Helena. 1924. 
192p. Knopf $2. 

A short novel translated from the Russian 
and dealing with Napoleon’s life on St. Helena. 
Introduces many characters and tells the love 
story of Susie Johnson, stepdaughter of the 
governor. Not needed in small libraries. 


Bojer, Johan. The prisoner who sang. 
1924. 295p. Century $2. 

This study of a warped personality—a man 
born without a sense of morality—is disagree- 
able as a story, but is a fine example of 
Bojer’s skill. For large libraries. 


Chamisso, Adelbert von. The wonderful 
history of Peter Shlemihl; tr. by 
Theodore Bolton. 1924. 113p. illus. 
Huebsch $2. 

A new translation of the classic German 
tale of the man who sold his shadow. Whim- 
sical silhouette illustrations by the transla- 
tor. 

See Booklist 20:217 Mar. ’24. 


Mystery 


Buck, Charles Neville. A gentleman in 
pajamas. 1924. 312p. Century $2. 

A novelty mystery story in which an amaz- 
ing burglar settles down in the home of his 
victim, while he strips him of all his worldly 
possessions. This seemingly impossible situ- 
ation is worked out very plausibly, and there 
is a surprising twist at the end. 


Chancellor, John. The mystery of Nor- 
man’s Court. 1924. 347p. Small $2. 

An intense and absorbing mystery tale. A 
guest is murdered, and the story resolves it- 
self into an attempt to discover the criminal 
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from among the nine people involved, the 
majority of whom have motives for wishing to 
kill the victim. 


Cohen, Octavus Roy. Jim Haney, detec- 
tive. 1923. 283p. Dodd $2. 
Short stories reprinted from the Saturday 
Evening Post. Amusing. 
See Booklist 20:138 Jan. ’24. 


Forman, Henry James. 
Boni & Liveright $1.75. 
This novelist turns to the mystery theme, 
and just as you have decided that he has 
attained a mediocre success, you are brought 
up against a most startling and consistent 
solution, which leaves much food for thought. 


Jordan, Elizabeth. The lady of Pent- 
lands. 1924. 3875p. Century $2. 

The solving of a queer mystery as well as 
the finding of her own happiness grow out of 
the acceptance of an unusual position by a 
beautiful young woman left penniless at her 
father’s death. Miss Jordan creates real 
characters, charming children, and an inter- 
esting story. 


Guilt. 252p. 


Post, Melville Davisson. Monsieur Jon- 
quelle. Prefect of police of Paris. 
1923. 287p. Appleton $2. 

Men, in particular, will be interested in 
the decidedly clever methods of crime solu- 
tion employed by this great international 
detective. The incidents included are very 
short, read with remarkable speed, and the 
author’s method of narration is original and 
interesting. 

See Booklist 20:140 Jan. ’24. 


Children’s Books 


Alexander, Charles. The fang in the 
forest. 1923. 244p. illus. Dodd $2. 
Story of a super-dog and his wolf pack. 
Suggests Jack London, but the style is more 
artificial. Scenes laid in the Rockies. Good 
illustrations. 

Canning Wright, H. W. Peeps at the 
world’s dolls. 1923. 87p. illus. Mac- 
millan $1.50. 649.55 

Interesting and useful either to the child or 
the exhibitor or the reference librarian. Pic- 
tures of real dolls with stories that weave in 
descriptions and local settings. Belongs to 
the Peeps at Many Lands series. 

A little maid of 

illus. Penn 


Curtis, Alice Turner. 
Maryland. 1923. 217p. 
$1.50. 

A Yankee girl of Antietam. 
1923. 192p. illus. Penn $1.50. 


Two historical stories for younger girls, 
wide apart in time but similar in plot. In 
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each a little girl plays an important part in 
the history of her period. The local color is 
good in each. The style is simple and charac- 
ters and events are natural. 


DuBois, Mary Constance. White fire. 
1923. 475p. illus. Century $1.75. 


Historical romance for older girls. Scenes 
are laid in France and America during the 
Revolution but the story is more concerned 
with the romance than with the fighting of 
the period. “White fire” signifies the passion 
for a high ideal. 


Knipe, Emilie Benson & Alden Arthur. 
A continental dollar. 1923. 372p. 
illus. Century $1.75. 


Patty Abbot, a fifteen-year-old girl-patriot, 
tells of her interesting experiences during the 
American Revolution. The discovery of a 
continental dollar-bill with a cipher message 
concealed inside leads her into exciting ad- 
ventures, and proves to be of value to Gen- 
eral Washington and his men. 

See Booklist 20:106 Dec. ’23. 


Lynde, Francis. The golden spider. 
1923. 210p. illus. Scribner $1.60. 


Three college sophomores, on a summer 
prospecting trip in the western mountains in 
search for sources of the more rare commer- 
cial metals, run into exciting adventures in 
connection with the discovery of a lost gold 
mine. A good, clean outdoor book for boys. 
The third of the Dick and Larry series by 
this author. 
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Smith, William W. The pig book for 
boys and girls. 1924. 171p. illus. 
Lippincott $1.25. 636.4 

The wide extension of the pig club move- 
ment will create a demand for a book such 
as this. Also usable in agricultural classes 
in the grades and high schools. Author is 
professor of animal husbandry at Purdue. 


New Editions 


The white doe and other 
stories. 1923. 238p. illus. Long- 


mans $1.20. 398 

A collection of fifteen stories taken from 
the fairy books of Andrew Lang. Issued in 
serviceable and not unattractive binding. 
Good addition to fairy tale collections at 
low price. Other titles are: 

The blue parrot, $1.20. 

The fairy nurse, $1. 

The king of the waterfalls (based on the 
Blue, Red and Lilac fairy books), $1.20. 

Little King Loc (based on the Grey, Lilac, 
Olive and Orange fairy books), $1.20. 

The magic book (based on the Blue and 
Lilac fairy books), $1. 

The satin surgeon, $1. 

The snake prince (based on the Blue, Red, 
Yellow, Grey, Violet and Olive fairy books), 
$1. 

Sweetser, Kate D. Ten girls from his- 
tory. 228p. illus. Harper $2. 920 

Reprint, with colored frontispiece and other 
illustrations. Good print. Other titles by 
this author also reissued, with similar makeup 
at the same price are: 

Ten American girls from history (920). 

Book of Indian braves (970.2). 

The great adventurers (920). 

Ten boys from history (920). 


Lang, Andrew. 
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